CHAPTER 5 


The Modern Critical Study of the Bible 


Readings: Genesis 10-1 


‘The Bible’s Sources and the Documentary Hypothesis 


With the rise of rationalism in the modern period, traditional notions of the 
divine and Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch were called into question. 
‘The modern critical study of the Bible is often said to have begun with the 
seventeenth-century philosopher Baruch Spinoza, who first suggested that 
the Bible should be studied and examined like any other book, without pre- 
suppositions as to its divine origin or deference to any other dogmatic claim. 
But it was a Catholic priest, Richard Simon, who first argued that Moses did 
not write the Torah and that it contained many anachronisms and errors. 
In the mid-eighteenth century, Jean Astruc first noticed that some 
biblical passages used the name Yahweh to refer to the deity while others 
used Elohim. On this basis he identified what were to become known as the 
J (Yahwist) and E (Elohist) sources. He happened to maintain the idea of 
Mosaic authorship but argued that Moses drew upon two long and distinct 
documents that used different names for the deity. In the next century, his 
work would be expanded by Germans who identified other sources making 
up the Pentateuch. In 1878 the classic statement of biblical source theory 
was published by Julius Wellhausen. In his History of Israel,' Wellhausen 
presented what is known as the Documentary Hypothesis. According to 
this hypothesis, the historical narrative section of the Bible—Genesis to 2 
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Kings—is composed of four identifiable source documents, Wellhausen 
argued that these documents date to different historical periods and reflect 
different interests and concerns. These four prior documents were woven 
together by a person or group of persons to form the narrative core of the 
Bible. Wellhausen argued that these sources tell us not so much about the 
times or situations they purport to describe but about the beliefs and prac- 
tices of Israelites in the period in which they were written. Thus, although 
the sources talk about events from creation forward, they actually reflect the 
beliefs and religion of Israel from the tenth century and later, the period in 
which they were written. Wellhausen’s work created a sensation because it 
undermined traditional claims about the divinely inspired Mosaic author- 
ship of the Bible. It is still disputed by conservative groups and Roman 
Catholic authorities, though not by Roman Catholic schola: 

“The four sources identified in Wellhausen’s hypothesis are: J (Yahwist 
source because the phoneme y is represented in German by the letter J), 
E (Elohist source), P (Priestly source), and D (most of Deuteronomy). 

‘The first two sources are identified by the name for the deity that they 
employ. According to J, knowledge of the proper or personal name of Isra- 
el’s god—Yahweh—begins in the lifetime of Adam (“And to Seth also there 
was born a son; and he called his name Enosh; then men began to call upon 
the name of Yahweh”—Gen 4:26). However, according to P and E, Yah- 
weh’s name is not known until he reveals it to Moses at the time of the Exo- 
dus. In Ex 6:2-3, which is assigned to the P source, the deity appears to 
Moses and tells him that his name is Yahweh. He then says, “I appeared to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as El Shaddai, but I did not make myself known 
to them by my name Yahweh,” (Similarly, Ex 3:13-16, which is assigned to E, 
places the revelation of the name Yahweh at the time of the Exodus.) Once 
the J and E sources were separated by the name of the deity, they could be 
analyzed to identify their characteristic styles and terminology. 

‘The main characteristics of the J source, which begins with the cre- 
ation story of Gen 2:4b, are identified by scholars as follows: In addition to 
using the personal name Yahweh (translated in English as “the torn”), the 
J source has a vivid and concrete writing style. Yahweh is described anthro- 
pomorphically, So, for example, in the J source Yahweh shuts the door of 
the ark behind Noah (Gen 7:16), he smells the sacrifice Noah offers after the 
flood (Gen 8:21), he bargains with Abraham (Gen 18:22-32), and he meets 
with Moses and tries to kill him (Ex 4:24). The J source refers to the place 
where Moses and the Israelites conclude their covenant with Yahweh as Mt. 
Sinai. As for provenance, source critics (the term for scholars who analyze 
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literary details of the biblical text in order to identify its distinct sources) 
felt that a clue to dating could be found in J’s description of the land prom- 
ised to Israel, In the J material, Yahweh’s promise of land extends from the 
river of Egypt to the Euphrates. These are the borders of Israel in the time 
of kings David and Solomon in the tenth century. Thus, according to classi- 
cal source theory, J most likely dates to the tenth century. The writer of 
J sought to justify Israel’s possession of its kingdom by presenting it as a 
fulfillment of Yahweh's promises to her ancestors in ancient times. Moreover, 
J seems to reflect the interests of the southern kingdom of Judah (regarding 
the division of Israel into a northern and a southern kingdom after the death 
of Solomon in 922, see chapter 14), and so it was concluded that the J source 
was probably composed in the tenth century, in the southern kingdom. 

‘The E source, which seems to occur first in Gen 15, is the most fragmen- 
tary and difficult source to isolate, but source critics have also identified its 
primary characteristics: The E source uses the term Elohim to refer to Israel's 
god, The word Elohim is plural in form (and as such would mean “divine 
powers” or “deities”), but it is always used with a singular verb when referring 
to Israel's god and is usually translated into English as “God.”? The E source is 
more abstract and less picturesque than J, It has a less anthropomorphic view 
of Israel's deity, who is depicted as more remote than he is in J. In E, there are 
no direct face-to-face revelations—only indirect communications from the 
divine by means of messengers and dreams. Also, E emphasizes the role of 
prophets and describes both Moses and Miriam as prophets. The E source 
refers to the place where Moses and the Israelites conclude their covenant with 
their deity as Mt. Horeb. As for provenance, because the E source is concerned 
primarily with the northern tribes, classical source theory hypothesized that 
it was composed in the northern kingdom in the ninth century B.C.E. 

According to the documentary hypothesis, J and E were combined, 
probably in the eighth century, into JE, forming the backbone of the Penta- 
teuchal narrative. This narrative includes the creation and early history of 
humankind and Israel's early ancestors (the patriarchs and matriarchs) in 
Genesis, the story of Moses and the Exodus from Egypt in the book of Exo- 
dus, and the wanderings of the Israelites in the wilderness in Numbers. The 
anonymous scribe or editor who combined these sources did not remove 
contradictory or redundant material, as we have seen. 

‘The Documentary Hypothesis of Julius Wellhausen posits two addi- 
tional sources: D and P. D is essentially the book of Deuteronomy, which 
purports to be three speeches delivered by Moses as the Israelites are poised 
to enter the Promised Land. The book of Deuteronomy clearly reflects the 
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interests of a settled agrarian life and thus postdates the period of Moses’ 
life. The main characteristic of D that assisted early scholars in fixing its 
date is its insistence that only one central sanctuary is acceptable to Yah- 
weh. According to D, Israel’s god cannot be worshipped through sacrifices 
at a local altar or sanctuary. Now, centralization of the cult was a key part 
of the religious reform of King Josiah in 622 B.C.E. For that reason, source 
critics date D in its final form no later than the late seventh century. How- 
ever, D also reflects northern traditions. Since the northern kingdom was 
destroyed in 722, source critics concluded that D was originally composed 
in the north in the eighth century. With the fall of the northern kingdom, it 
was brought to Jerusalem and stored in the Temple, where it was rediscov- 
ered and championed in the late seventh century. 

P designates the “priestly source,” which is found mostly in Leviticus 
and much of Numbers. The major characteristics of P are a concern with 
religious institutions, the sacrificial system, the sabbath and holidays, cir- 
cumcision, the Passover, dietary restrictions (Kashrut), the system of ritual 
purity and impurity, and ethical and cultic holiness. The deity is more tran- 
scendent and remote in P than in J, being concealed in his Kavod, a term 
that is translated as “glory” but refers to a sort of light-filled cloud that trav- 
els with the Israelites. The P source is also interested in covenants, censuses, 
and genealogies. It contains many prescriptive ritual texts and legal texts, 
but it also includes narratives, such as the creation story in Gen 1 and much 
of the flood story. Because P sources often appear in introductory and con- 
cluding statements, many source critics believe that priestly writers were 
responsible for the final editing of the Pentateuch. Wellhausen dated P to the 
sixth century, after the destruction of Israel and its exile into Babylon, 

‘The Documentary Hypothesis holds that P, J, and E are continuous 
parallel accounts of the history of the world from creation to the death of 
Moses. Each has a uniform style, vocabulary, set of themes, and chrono- 
logical framework. 
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According to Wellhausen, the priestly school drew all the old material 
together, added some of its own editorial material to form a narrative 
frame, and inserted the large priestly documents of Leviticus and much of 
Numbers. So the Torah is the result of five centuries of religious and liter- 
ary activity. What a different portrait from traditional claims about the 
authorship of the Pentateuch by one man—Moses—in approximately the 
fourteenth century 8.c.z.! 

‘There are several terms used to describe the modern critical study of 
the Bible in the late nineteenth century. It is called literary criticism because 
it proceeds by means of close analysis of the literary features of the text— 
terminology, style, motifs, and the like. However, insofar as the goal of this 
literary analysis is the identification and isolation of sources, it is also called 
source criticism. Since the term literary criticism today has a slightly differ- 
ent connotation, the term source criticism is to be preferred. Further, be- 
cause the purpose of identifying sources in the biblical text was to ascertain 
as far as possible their relative dates and so enable the work of historical 
reconstruction to proceed (primarily the history of the religion of Israel 
and the historical situation of the authors of the various sources), this type 
of study was also called historical criticism. Hence literary criticism = source 
criticism = historical criticism. 

In a nutshell, the Documentary Hypothesis is an effort to explain 
the contradictions, doublets, and other literary peculiarities in the Bible by 
means of hypothetical source documents. The theory posits hypothetical 
sources, traditions, and documents to explain the current shape of the To- 
rah, As a next step, the sources are assigned either relative or absolute dates 
and then analyzed to reveal the different stages of Israel's religious history. 
Source criticism is known as historical criticism because it is a tool for ac- 
cessing the history of the text and ultimately the history of Israelite religion. 

Wellhausen’s Documentary Hypothesis was subtle and brilliant, but it 
did reflect certain biases of nineteenth-century German scholarship— 
specifically a belief in the superiority of Christianity over Judaism and in the 
superiority of Protestant Christianity over Catholicism. Wellhausen charac- 
terized Judaism at the end of the biblical period as a dead tree, twisted and 
perverted, and he harbored a particular distaste for priests, cult, and ritual 
(features of ancient Israelite religion shared by contemporary Catholicism), 
‘These biases are apparent in his dating of the sources and in his description 
of the evolutionary stages of Israel's religion. For example, scholars before 
Wellhausen thought P was an early source attesting to ancient ritual prac- 
tices that find parallels in the ritual practices of Israel’s neighbors in the 
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ancient Near East, but Wellhausen asserted that P had to be the latest 
source (late sixth to fifth century B.C.E.) because its “obsession” with cult 
and ritual represented a degenerate and guilt-ridden devolution of Israelite 
religion. Wellhausen’s conclusions are driven in no small measure by his 
view of postexilic Judaism as a degraded form of religion devoid of genuine 
spiritual content and his view of priest-led rituals and cultic activities as 
the same. Thus the priestly source had to date to the time of Judaism's low- 
est spiritual ebb—the postexilic period. This dating is one of the most con- 
troversial aspects of Wellhausen’s theory.‘ We shall return to this debate 
and to a consideration of what is at stake in the dating of P in the chapters 
dealing with Leviticus and Numbers. It should be remembered, however, 
that the historical-critical method and the Documentary Hypothesis in 
particular are not inherently biased theories—they are simply analytical 
tools that can be applied fairly to the text, even if some source critics have 
ideological axes to grind. 

‘The Documentary Hypothesis is, after all, a hypothesis. None of the 
sources posited by critical scholars—J, E, P, or D—has been found indepen- 
dently, and thus the reconstructions of source critics must be continually 
reevaluated and revised as new information comes to light. For example, 
some of the criteria invoked by early source critics to separate sources were 
later shown to be based on an ignorance of ancient literary conventions: 
Repetition can serve a rhetorical function, and variant terms may be a liter- 
ary and aesthetic choice. If so, then not every repetition and variant is nec- 
essarily a sign of multiple sources. 

‘Nevertheless, the Documentary Hypothesis works well in explaining 
parallel accounts and combined doublets (see Table 2). It works less well in 
passages in which the hypothesized sources are closely interwoven. Often, 
picking apart the sources becomes a dry and mechanical task that can de- 
stroy the power and drama of a biblical story. While it is an important and 
worthwhile project to analyze the Bible’s component sources and examine 
their specific concerns and contribution, it is important to remember that 
at some point the sources were woven together with great skill and care by 
a final redactor or redactors in order to be read as a unity. Today we are ina 
position to read the Bible analytically and synthetically, combining an aware- 
ness of origins and sources with a sensitivity to the final composition. 

While most biblical scholars today accept some version of Wellhau- 
sen’s theory, there are doubts about specific aspects of it. Some doubt 
the existence of E, others defend the antiquity of P, and still others argue 
that almost everything in the Pentateuch is postexilic, Many Scandinavian 
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6 (5) The Lorn saw how great was man’s wickedness on earth, and how every 
plan devised by his mind was nothing but evil all the time. (6) And the Lorp 
regretted that He had made man on earth, and His heart was saddened. 

(7) The Lorn said, “I will blot out from the earth the men whom I created— 
men together with beasts, creeping things, and birds of the sky; for I regret 
that I made them.” (8) But Noah found favor with the Lorp. 

.9) This is the line of Noah —Noah was a righteous man; he was blameless in 
his age; Noah walked with God.—(10) Noah begot three sons: Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth. 

(11) The earth became corrupt before God; the earth was filled with lawless- 
ness. (12) When God saw how corrupt the earth was, for all flesh had corrupted 
its ways on earth, (13) God said to Noah, “I have decided to put an end to all 
flesh, for the earth is filled with lawlessness because of them: I am about to 
destroy them with the earth. (14) Make yourself an ark of gopher wood; make it 
an ark with compartments, and cover it inside and out with pitch, (15) This is 
how you shall make it: the length of the ark shall be three hundred cubits, its 
width fifty cubits, and its height thirty cubits. (16) Make an opening for daylight 
in the ark, and terminate it within a cubit of the top. Put the entrance to the ark 
in its side; make it with bottom, second, and third decks. 

(7) For My part, Lam about to bring the Flood—waters upon the earth—to 
destroy all flesh under the sky in which there is breath of life; everything on 
earth shall perish. (18) But I will establish My covenant with you, and you shall 
enter the ark, with your sons, your wife, and your sons’ wives. (19) And of all 
that lives, of all flesh, you shall take two of each into the ark to keep alive with 
you; they shall be male and female. (20) From birds of every kind, cattle of every 
kind, every kind of creeping thing on earth, two of each shall come to you to 
stay alive. (21) For your part, take everything that is eaten and store it away, to 
serve as food for you and for them.” (22) Noah did so; just as God commanded 
him, so he did. 


7 Then the Lorn said to Noah, “Go into the ark, with all your household, for 
you alone have I found righteous before Me in this generation. (2) Of every 
pure animal you shall take seven pairs, males and their mates, and of every 
animal that is not pure, two, a male and its mate; (3) of the birds of the sky 
also, seven pairs, male and female, to keep seed alive upon all the earth. 

(4) For in seven days’ time I will make a rain upon the earth, forty days and 
forty nights, and I will blot out from the earth all existence that I created.” 
(5) And Noah did just as the LoRp commanded him. 


(continued) 
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‘Table 2. (continued) 


(6) Noah was six hundred years old when the Flood came, waters upon the 
earth. (7) Noah, with his sons, his wife, and his sons’ wives, went into the ark 
because of the waters of the Flood, (8) Of the pure animals, of the animals that 
are not pure, of the birds, and of everything that creeps on the ground, (9) two 
of each, male and female, came to Noah into the ark, as God had commanded 
Noah. (10) And on the seventh day the waters of the Flood came upon the earth. 

(a1) In the six hundredth year of Noah’s life, in the second month, on the 
seventeenth day of that month, on that day 

All the fountains of the great deep burst apart, 

And the floodgates of the sky broke open. 

(12) (The rain fell on the earth forty days and forty nights.) (13) That same day 
Noah and Noah’s sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth, went into the ark, with Noah’s 
wife and the three wives of his sons—(14) they and all beasts of every kind, all 
cattle of every kind, all creatures of every kind that creep on the earth, and all 
birds of every kind, every bird, every winged thing. (15) They all came to Noah 
into the ark, two each of all flesh in which there was breath of life. (16) Thus they 
that entered comprised male and female of all flesh, as God had commanded 
him. And the Lorn shut him in. 

(17) The Flood continued forty days on the earth, and the waters increased 
and raised the ark so that it rose above the earth. (18) The waters swelled and 
increased greatly upon the earth, and the ark drifted upon the waters. 

(a9) When the waters had swelled much more upon the earth, all the highest 
mountains everywhere under the sky were covered. (20) Fifteen cubits higher 
did the waters swell, as the mountains were covered. (21) And all flesh that 
stirred on earth perished—birds, cattle, beasts, and all the things that swarmed 
upon the earth, and all mankind. (22) All in whose nostrils was the merest 
breath of life, all that was on dry land, died. (23) All existence on earth was 
blotted out—man, cattle, creeping things, and the birds of the sky; they were 
blotted out from the earth. Only Noah was left, and those with him in the ark. 
(24) And when the waters swelled on the earth one hundred and fifty days... 


J P RedactorofJE Other 


Source analysis based on Michael Coogan, The Old Testament: A Historical Literary 
Introduction to the Hebrew Scriptures, New York: Oxford University Press, 2006, p. 24. 


scholars are not enthusiastic about source criticism generally and prefer to 
view the Bible as consisting of a basic oral narrative that was subject to 
supplementation and accretion over time. In the last few decades, source 
criticism in the conventional sense of the analysis of the documentary 
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sources that constitute the Bible has given way to other new and exciting 
methodologies in the study of the Bible, as we shall see. However, insofar as 
these alternative methodologies often presuppose the four hypothesized 
sources, it is clear that they owe much to the Documentary Hypothesis. 


Genesis 10-11: The Tower of Babel 


Returning to the biblical text, the story of Noah and the flood is followed by 
a genealogical table of nations (Gen 10) in which the peoples of various lands 
are portrayed as having descended from a common ancestor—Noah— 
through his three sons Japheth, Ham, and Shem. S(h)emites are said to de- 
scend from Noah's son Shem. ‘The story that follows in Genesis 11 is an 
etiological tale that explains the diversification of languages and the spread of 
distinct ethnic-linguistic groups throughout the lands of the earth. As such, 
the story acts as a bridge carrying us from the universal focus of the first ten 
chapters of Genesis to the particular focus—a focus on one group and one 
Jand—that will begin in Gen 12, Kaufmann argues that with the Tower of Ba- 
bel story, the biblical narrator expresses his view of idolatry (221, 294-295). Up 
to this point, the Bible assumes that knowledge of the one deity was character- 
istic of the earliest humans. Only with the rise of various nations, languages, 
and imperialism does the worship of other “manufactured” gods arise. 

Babel (pronounced “Bavel”) is the name of ancient “Babylon.” The 
tower in the story is identified by scholars as the famous tower or ziggurat 
of Marduk in Babylon. The Bible’s hostility to Babylon and its imperialism 
is clear in this satirical story. Although the word means “gate of the god,” it 
is made the basis of a mocking pun in Hebrew. The substitution of one let- 
ter creates balal, meaning “confusion.” Thus, this mighty tower, which was 
the pride of Babylon, is represented by the biblical author as the occasion 
for the confusion of human language. 

Why is the construction of Marduk’s ziggurat represented as dis- 
pleasing to Yahweh? According to some interpreters, the tower builders 
seek to elevate themselves, and perhaps storm heaven, by building a tower 
with its top in the sky. But Sarna (Genesis, 67, 72) sees the tower builders as 
defying the deity’s explicit desire that humans be fruitful and multiply and 
fill all the earth. ‘Their goal is to congregate in one place, so Yahweh frus- 
trates their plans for self-monumentalizing and scatters them over the face 
of the earth. He makes it more difficult for them to join together again by 
confusing their tongues. For other interpreters, the story represents a rejec- 
tion of civilization, monumental architecture, and empire building. Such 
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ambitions are viewed negatively as leading to human self-aggrandizement, 
arrogant self-reliance, and a forgetting of god. Humans worship the work 
of their own hands—which is a turn toward idolatry. 

Sarna argues that the Tower of Babel story presents the biblical writ- 
er's view that idolatry was not the original state of affairs; it was the result of 
a forgetting of the deity, an obsession with self-worship and power (Genesis, 
77). If so, then, idolatry is here represented as coincident with urbanization 
and as the consequence rather than the cause of sin, since sin is rebellion 
against, or turning away from, Israel’s god (Genesis, 77). 

‘The first eleven chapters of Genesis provide a cosmic and universal 
setting for the history of Israel. These chapters cover 2,500 years. ‘Ihe rest of 
Genesis (chapters 12-50) covers just four generations, the generations of the 
patriarchs and matriarcl braham and Sarah, Isaac and Rebekah, Jacob 
and Rachel and Leah, and their twelve sons and daughter. The focus of the 
narrative has shifted dramatically. Why? 

By the end of the universal history of Gen 1-1, things are not going 
well. Although Yahweh created the earth as an intrinsically good paradise 
and humans in the divine image, those very humans have put their moral 
freedom to poor use. While ancient Near Eastern mythologies feature the 
struggle between good and evil cosmic powers, the myths of the opening 
chapters of the Bible recount the struggle between the will of the creator 
and rebellious humans (Kaufmann, 65, 295). In the stories of the first hu- 
man pair, Cain, the generation of the flood, and finally the builders of the 
‘Tower of Babel, the deity is repeatedly spurned. The stage is thus set for 
Yahweh to show graciousness to one small group. And so Gen 12, which 
begins the second stage of the Bible’s historical narrative, opens with Yah- 
weh’s call to Abram, son of Terah, to leave the land of his fathers and travel 
toa land that he will show him. 


Genesis 12-50: The Patriarchal Narratives and 
Historical Methodologies 


‘The stories contained in Gen 12-50 differ from the stories in the preceding 
eleven chapters. These stories lack some of the fanciful and exaggerated ele- 
ments characteristic of the genre of myth (no talking snakes, no tree of life, 
no worldwide flood) and purport to record events in the lives of the Hebrew 
ancestors of the Israelite nation—the patriarchs and matriarchs. Modern 
scholars ask: To what extent is it justified to view these materials as “his- 
torical” or to employ tools of historical analysis when studying these texts? 
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‘The first part of this chapter reviewed the main tenets of source criti- 
cism and the Documentary Hypothesis. The source critical method focuses 
on the hypothetical period of the compilation of the four sources that con- 
stitute the Torah. But subsequent scholarship began to delve into the ques- 
tion of the prehistory of the four sources. What were the sources’ sources, 
and do these older sources provide us with older historical information? 

‘The question was an important and controversial one. Source critics 
had concluded that the sources J, E, P, and D were written in the tenth to 
fifth centuries and that despite the fact that these sources purport to de- 
scribe events from an earlier period (the patriarchal stories and the Exodus 
of the Israelites from Egypt are said to take place in the second millennium 

s,), they are not reliable for those periods and represent the retrojec- 
of a much later time. Thus we cannot know anything of Israel’s 
tory and religion before the tenth century. 

‘This was a somewhat dissatisfying conclusion to many people. After 
all, the writers of J, E, P, and D probably did not sit down and invent their 
documents—the narratives, legal traditions, cultic and ritual practices— 
out of whole cloth like a modern-day novelist. It is far more likely that they 
drew on older traditions, stories, customs, laws, and ritual practices that 
had developed and been transmitted over centuries. Scholars soon became 
interested in the following questions: What materials did the compiler or 
compilers of] and F, for example, draw upon in the composition of J and E? 
Did they use ancient materials? Did those ancient materials contain reliable 
traditions? If so, then perhaps we do have access to information regarding 
the history and religion of the ancient Israelites in an even earlier age, a 
time before the composition of J, E, P, and D. 

‘The idea that the Bible’s four sources drew on even older sources finds 
support in the Bible itself. At various times, biblical writers name some of 
their earlier sources explicitly, sources for which we unfortunately have no 
copies, For example, Num 21:14 contains a brief poetic excerpt concerning 
the boundaries between Moab and the Amorites. The excerpt is attributed 
to the Book of the Wars of Yahweh, which is mentioned as if it would be a 
source familiar to the reader. Joshua 10:13 contains a poetic snippet that is 
attributed to the Book of Yashar, the same book referenced in 2 Sam 1:18, 
when David laments the deaths of Saul and Jonathan by reciting an epic 
poem about ancient Israelite heroes. It seems entirely reasonable in light of 
the practices of other peoples and the explicit citation of earlier sources in a 
few instances in the Bible itself to suppose that the four primary literary 
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documents hypothesized by the source critics are themselves compilations 
of older source materials from even earlier periods. 

Some of these early sources may have been transmitted in oral rather 
than written form. One of the leading scholars to devote himself to this 
question was Hermann Gunkel. Gunkel's great knowledge of the oral litera- 
ture of other nations led him to ask whether one might further analyze the 
four literary source documents of the Bible so as to uncover the preliterary 
stages of their development, that is, the stages of their oral transmission. 
Gunkel focused on small units found within the four primary source docu- 
ments and was able to identify certain specific genres or forms (gattungen). 
‘The name given to this approach is thus form criticism. Gunkel believed that 
he was identifying older, preliterary forms that had been taken up and in- 
corporated in the literary sources J, E, P, and D that constitute the biblical 
text, Examples of the gattungen, or forms, identified by Gunkel are hymns, 
laws, rituals, proverbs, folk stories, poems, legends, songs, and fragments of 
mythologies, An example of the last may be found in Gen 6: 


When men began to increase on earth and daughters were born 
to them, the divine beings saw how beautiful the daughters of 
men were and took wives from among them that pleased them. 
Yahweh said, “My breath shall not abide in man forever, since he 
too is flesh; let the days allowed him be one hundred and twenty 
years.” It was then, and later too, that the Nephilim appeared on 
earth—when the divine beings cohabited with the daughters of 
men, who bore them offspring, They were the heroes of old, the 
men of renown. 


Another form commonly found in the Bible is the etiological story (a leg- 
end that explains the origin of a name, ritual, institution, or the like). Gun- 
kel described various types of etiological stories: Ethnological legends 
explain the origin of a people; etymological legends explain the origin of a 
name; ceremonial legends explain the origins of a ritual 

These various forms were probably older oral traditions adopted by 
the biblical writers, They may preserve historical reminiscences, but Gun- 
kel maintained that more important than the actual events that might lie 
behind a particular form is the function of that particular form—its setting 
in life (or sitz-im-leben)—and what that might tell us about ancient Israelite 
history and culture. If, for example, it could be determined that a particular 
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genre functioned in a liturgical context or a judicial context, we might 
learn from it something about biblical religion or law. Thus, form criticism 
was not content with merely identifying the various genres of the basic 
units that constitute the biblical text. Rather, it was concerned with the par- 
ticular function, the cultural context, the sitz-im-leben of that literary unit 
as a window onto the history and culture of ancient Israel. 

Growing out of form criticism is another modern critical method for 
analyzing the biblical text: tradition criticism (or traditio-historical criti- 
cism). Tradition criticism focuses on the history of the transmission of an- 
cient traditions (through oral and literary stages) until they reach their 
final or present form. The present text of the Pentateuch unquestionably 
rests upon a long history of oral recitation and transmission, just like the 
epic poetry of Homer's The Odyssey and The Iliad. Tradition criticism ex- 
amines the way people receive traditional material and creatively rework it 
before transmitting it, adapting it to their own purposes and context. This 
process is sometimes reflected within the Bible itself. Traditions in one part 
of the Bible are taken up and modified in later parts of the Bible. The book 
of Deuteronomy, for example, recounts events in the book of Exodus but 
modifies them or adds different emphases in the process. First and second 
Chronicles rework the traditions recorded in the historical narrative of 
Gen-2 Kgs. Legal material in one part of the Pentateuch is subject to rein- 
terpretation, expansion, and modification in other parts of the Pentateuch. 
Tradition criticism aims at uncovering the early form of a tradition and the 
various stages in the transmission and transformation of that tradition—a 
process that is central to the project of historical reconstruction. 

‘The schools of form criticism and tradition criticism emphasized the 
real-life, historical setting of the materials that constitute the biblical 
sources and their relationship to the wider culture—something almost en- 
tirely lacking in earlier source criticism. All of these analytical modes of 
examining the Bible, developed primarily by German scholars, can be con- 
trasted with a North American tradition of scholarship that emphasized 
the correlation of biblical and archaeological data. W. F. Albright was a 
leading scholar of this American school of biblical studies. He was an ex- 
pert in the areas of Palestinian archaeology and Assyriology and focused 
on illustrating the Bible with the ancient Near Eastern sources newly com- 
ing to light and with nonliterary archaeological findings. He argued that 
archaeology supported the basic historicity of the biblical tradition. 

But how historical is the biblical text? To begin with, there are definite 
problems with chronology in much of the biblical material. It is often hard 
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to pin down exact dates for many of the events mentioned; sometimes more 
than one date is given in the text. The Bible tends to use ideal numbers (e.g. 
multiples of 5 or multiples of 5 plus 7), which casts doubt on its dating of 
events. For example, ten generations pass from Adam to Noah and ten 
more from Noah to Abram. Moreover, there are suspicious repetitions of 
particular motifs for two or more of the patriarchs. As an example, twice 
Abraham enters foreign territory and to protect himself passes off his wife 
as his sister; Isaac also does this once. Are these three versions of one basic 
tradition, or do they “record” three separate incidents? What is the likeli- 
hood of three such incidents occurring—is it historically reasonable to sup- 
pose that they would? 

For these and other reasons, we may agree with Sarna, who concludes 
that the biblical chronologies of the patriarchal period are not accurate his- 
torical records (Genesis, 84). Yet, in the twentieth century scholars of the 
Albright school argued that many of the traditions of the book of Genesis, 
beginning with the patriarchal narratives, contained authentic reflections 
of the second millennium s.c.e. and were not merely the retrojected fabri- 
cations ofa much later age. Sarna also is among those scholars who point to 
internal biblical evidence for the authenticity and antiquity of the patriar- 
chal stories, He advances the following arguments: First, representing Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob as foreigners and strangers in Canaan is hardly a 
convenient tradition for a people seeking to establish a claim to Canaan as 
its homeland (Genesis, 86). If this myth of origins were the fabrication of a 
later writer, surely that writer would have provided the nation with a less 
tenuous connection to the land. Second, Sarna notes (Genesis, 87) that the 
patriarchal stories contain many details that would have been offensive to 
later sensibilities and stand in direct contradiction to later Israelite law 
(such as Jacob’s marriage to two sisters simultaneously, a violation of Lev 
18:18; the establishment of cultic pillars at various points throughout the 
land in violation of the later principle of the centralization of worship in 
one sanctuary). Surely a later writer would have cleaned up the ancestral 
record to agree with later Israelite tradition and law. Finally, Sarna notes 
that the representation of interethnic relationships conflicts with the reality 
of a later period. For example, the Aramaeans are depicted as close kin in 
the patriarchal stories, but in the period of the monarchy when these stories 
were presumably put into writing, the Aramaeans were bitter enemies of 
the Israclites. Why would a biblical author portray the hated Aramaeans as 
dose kin unless he had an old and established tradition that reflected that 
fact (Genesis, 89)? According to scholars like Sarna, these inconsistencies 
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and more suggest that the patriarchal traditions are not entirely the fabrica- 
tions and retrojections of a later period, the period of the monarchy, He 
argues that the stories contain authentic memories of an earlier historic 
situation that were incorporated by later composers of the biblical text. 

On the other extreme, works from the 1970s by authors such as Thomas 
‘Thompson and John Van Seters take the position that the confused chro- 
nologies and numerous anachronisms in the patriarchal stories are the rule 
rather than the exception and point to a very late date of composition. They 
view the entire Pentateuch as a postexilic fabrication 

‘These two extremes are mirrored in the development of the discipline 
of archaeology. In its early stages, archaeology of the region tended toward 
credulity, evidenced by the fact that the discipline was referred to as “bibli- 
cal archaeology.” In other words, archaeologists saw themselves as search- 
ing for evidence to verify the details of the biblical text. W. F. Albright is 
representative of those archaeologists who believed archacological findings 
often provided important external evidence for the basic historicity and 
authenticity of the patriarchal stories. Maintaining this view sometimes 
required that discrepancies between the biblical and archaeological evi- 
dence be explained away. Nevertheless, some archaeological findings 
seemed quite remarkable. Scholars of the Albright school pointed to texts 
and clay tablets discovered at second-millennium Nuzi and Mari in Meso- 
potamia (near the area identified in the Bible as the ancestral home of the 
patriarchs) as illuminating biblical customs and institutions. The Nuzi texts 
attest to the custom of adoption for purposes of inheritance—particularly 
the adoption of a slave in the absence of offspring, Biblical scholars excit- 
edly point to the biblical passage in which Abraham expresses the fear that 
his servant Eliezer, and not his own flesh and blood, will inherit Yahweh's 
promise (Gen 15:2-4). Also according to the Nuzi texts, a barren wife is to 
provide a maidservant as a substitute to bear her husband's child. This sce- 
nario occurs with three of the four matriarchs: Sarah, Rachel, and Leah 
(Gen 16:2, Gen 30:3-13). Other parallels in family and marriage law uncov- 
ered by archaeologists correlate with biblical details. In addition, the 
eighteenth-century B.C.E. Mari texts contain names that correspond to Is- 
raelite names such as Benjamin, Laban, and Ishmael. 

Biblical scholars, buoyed by the correlations between such texts and 
biblical stories, asserted that the patriarchs were real persons whose cus- 
toms, legal practices, and social institutions could be verified against the 
backdrop of the second millennium as revealed by archaeological findings. 
‘Thus it has been argued that the mode of life described in the period fits the 
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premonarchic (pre-1000 B.C.E.) period quite well, even though it is hard to 
pinpoint the time of the patriarchs, Correspondences between personal 
and place names used in the Hebrew Bible and in cuneiform tablets discov- 
ered at Ebla, an ancient trading city destroyed about 2250 B.C.E., led some 
scholars to suggest that the patriarchs lived in the Early Bronze Age (before 
2150 B.C.E.). Because some biblical customs are paralleled in the materials 
discovered in the royal archives at Mari, dating to the eighteenth century, 
some scholars argued for the Middle Bronze Age (2150-1550 B.C.£.). These 
dates seem highly improbable to many other scholars, who identify the set- 
ting of these stories as the Late Bronze Age (1550-1200 »B.C.E.). The patri- 
archs are said to come from areas in northern Syria, which is Aramaean 
territory, and Aramaeans are dated to this time. Moreover, the patriarchs 
are depicted as seminomads living in tents, wandering in search of seasonal 
pasture for their flocks, sometimes going as far as Mesopotamia and Egypt. 
‘This seminomadic lifestyle, as well as various details of language, customs, 
Jaws, and cultic practice, are believed to fit the Late Bronze Age. 

However, even if we were to conclude—and this is far from certain— 
that the stories reflect the circumstances of, or were handed down from, the 
Late Bronze Age, the question must still be asked: Were the patriarchs actual 
historical figures, chieftains of seminomadic clans? And even if we assume 
that the patriarchs, or figures who were the basis for the stories about the 
patriarchs, lived sometime between 1550 and 1200, the very earliest date hy- 
pothesized for the literary composition of the patriarchal stories is the tenth 
to ninth century if not later—creating a gap of many centuries in which oral 
transmission, elaboration, and development undoubtedly occurred. 

Certainly, some degree of skepticism is in order, and it has been ar- 
gued that some of the ancient sources have been misread or misinterpreted 
in a zealous effort to find parallels with biblical institutions. But the degree 
to which skepticism is warranted is hotly debated. Extreme skeptics like 
‘Thompson and Van Seters point out that many of the biblical customs par- 
alleled in very old ancient Near Eastern sources were alive and well in the 
first millennium also. Stories that refer to these customs could therefore 
derive from anytime in the second or first millennium. Given the many late 
features that appear in biblical stories—such as references to Philistines 
who did not inhabit the region until late in the second millennium—it is 
more reasonable to suppose a later date of composition. 

Over time it became apparent that discrepancies between the ar- 
chaeological record and the biblical text could not be explained away eas- 
ily. Increasingly, practitioners of what would now be termed “Palestinian 
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Archaeology” or “Ancient Near Eastern Archaeology” or “Archaeology of 
the Levant” rather than “Biblical Archaeology” grew uninterested in point- 
ing out correlations between archaeological data and biblical stories and 
focused on the best possible reconstruction of the history of the region on 
the basis of the archaeological evidence alone—regardless of whether the 
results would confirm the biblical account. This reconstruction often directly 
contradicted biblical claims (see Chapter 13, which compares the story of 
Israel’s lightning invasion of the land of Canaan as presented in the biblical 
book of Joshua with archaeological data), 

On the other hand, Marc Brettler has warned recently against a “creep- 
ing skepticism”—according to which legitimate doubts about the antiquity 
and historicity of certain elements of the Bible have led to the wholesale 
discrediting of the Bible as a source for historical reconstruction. He also 
warns against a “negative fundamentalism,” according to which the Bible 
is deemed historically useless until proven otherwise—an inversion of an 
older positive fundamentalism, according to which the Bible was histori- 
cally reliable until proven otherwise. Brettler points out that the Bible is in 
many ways no different from other ancient sources that—though marred 
by anachronism, revision, and ideological presentation—can still be used 
with caution and in conjunction with other extratextual data in the recon- 
struction of history (Brettler, 21). 

‘The historicity of biblical materials continues to be the subject of con- 
troversy. One reason for this is clear: Many people cling to the idea of the 
Bible as a historically accurate document, out of ideological necessity. Many 
fear that if the historical information of the Bible isn't true, then the Bible is 
unreliable as a source of religious instruction and inspiration, This is an 
unfortunate and heavy burden to place upon this fascinating library of 
writings from antiquity. People who equate truth with historical fact will 
certainly end up viewing the Bible dismissively—as a naive and unsophisti- 
cated web of lies—since it is replete with fantastic elements and contradic- 
tions that simply cannot be literally true. But to view it this way is to make a 
genre mistake. Shakespeare’s Hamlet, while set in Denmark, an actual place, 
is not historical fact, but that doesn’t make it a naive and unsophisticated web 
of lies. We accept when we read or watch the play that it is not a work of his- 
toriography (writing about history) but a work of literature. In deference to 
that genre and its conventions, we know and accept that the truths it conveys 
are not those of historical fact but are social, political, ethical, and existential 
truths. The Bible deserves at least the same courteous attention to its genre. 
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‘The Bible doesn’t pretend to be and shouldn't be read as what might 
be called “objective history’—a bare narration of events. To be sure, we 
do find that some events mentioned in the Bible correlate to events known 
from sources outside the Bible. For example, Pharaoh Shishak’s invasion of 
Palestine in 924 is mentioned in both Egyptian sources and the biblical text; 
the destruction of the northern kingdom in 722, the capture of Jerusalem in 
597, and the destruction of the southern kingdom in 586 are recorded in As- 
syrian and Babylonian records, as are some other events from the time of 
the monarchy. As a consequence, most scholars are willing to accept the 
general biblical chronology of the monarchic period starting around 1000 
B.C.E. (the sequence of kings and battles and so on). But ultimately, it is a 
mistake to read the Bible as a historical record. ‘The Bible's composition is 
shaped by nonhistorical goals as well as literary conventions and forms. 

Itis a commonplace that there is no such thing as purely objective his- 
tory. We never have direct access to past events—only mediated access, in 
material remains that yield information only after a process of interpreta- 
tion, or in texts that are already an interpretation of those events. The bibli- 
cal narrative is an interpretation of events that were held by centuries-long 
tradition to be meaningful in the life of the people. To the biblical narrators 
these events, known perhaps from ancient oral traditions, pointed to a di- 
vine purpose, and the narrative is told to illustrate that basic proposition. 
‘The biblical narrators did not try to write history as a modern historian 
might try to do. They were concerned to show us what they believed to be 
the finger of their god in the events and experiences of the Israelite people. 
As Brettler has noted, in the Bible the past is refracted through a theologi- 
cal lens if not a partisan political-ideological lens (22-23). But then all an- 
cient historical narrative is written this way. With due caution, we may 
learn something of Israel's history from biblical sources, just as classical 
historians have learned much about classical history from the tendentious, 
partisan, and ideologically motivated work of classical writers. 

‘The discussion of the patriarchal stories in the next chapter adopts 
this perspective. We will not ask whether the patriarchal stories are histori- 
cally accurate; we will assume they are not, if only because they are not 
historiographic in nature, Ridding ourselves of the burden of historicity, we 
are free to appreciate the stories for what they are: powerful narratives that 
must be read against the literary conventions of their time and whose 
truths are social, political, moral, and existential. We begin by identifying 
the major themes of these stories. 


